PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION

curves with his arms, utters sundry incanta-
tions, he does not address a power he perceives,
nor even one he has really seen, although he
may believe that he, or some one else, has
seen it. That animals are moved to action by
memories of past perceptions, is, of course, not
open to doubt. Their whole life is a long testi-
mony to that ability. Any one will recall
instances of chains of concerted actions indicating
clearly, on the part of some one of the higher
animals, domesticated or wild, the anticipation of
a particular person, object, or event.^ What they
never do, is to behave as if the remembered object
was really present, though not sensed. H. Spencer,
discussing adversely A. Cornte's opinion that
fetichistic conceptions are formed by the higher
animals, relates the following observation concern-
ing a retriever who had learned for herself to
perform ' an act of propitiation/ She had asso-
ciated the fetching of game with the pleasure of
the person to whom she brought it, and so,' after
wagging her tail and grinning, she would perform
this act of propitiation as nearly as practicable in
the absence of a dead bird. Seeking about, she
would pick up a dead leaf, a bit of paper, a
twig, or other small object, and would bring it
with renewed manifestations of friendliness. Some
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